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0 . 
The Broadcast of April 7, 1953, from 9:00 to 9:45 p.m., EST, over 
the American Broadcasting Company Radio Network, originated from 
Murphy Memorial Chapel, Grey Towers Campus, under the auspices. 
of Beaver College of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
* 


The account of the meeting reported in this Bulletin was transcribed from recordings | 
made of the actual broadcast and represents the exact content of the meeting as nearly as 
such mechanism permits. The publishers and printer are not responsible for the statements 
of the speakers or the points of views presented. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


DR. YOU CHAN YANG—Korean Ambassador to the United States. Dr. You 
Chan Yang was born in Pusan, Korea, in 1897 and moved with his parents 
to Hawaii in 1903. He was educated at the Kashumanu School, McKinley 
High School, University of Hawaii and the Boston University .College of 
Liberal Arts. He received his M. D. from the latter university in 1922, and 
interned at the New York Post Graduate Hospital and New York Lying-In 
Hospital. Dr. Yang has been engaged in private medical practice in 
Honolulu since 1923, He is trustee and board chairman of the Korean 
Christian Institute and is associated with several professional societies in 
Hawaii and Korea. Since his appointment as Ambassdor from the Republic 
of South Korea, Dr. Yang's address has been Washington, D. C. 


REPRESENTATIVE BROOKS HAYS—Democrat of Arkansas. Born in Arkansas 
in 1898, Brooks Hays was reared in a home in which politics and public 
affairs played a big role, and it was not surprising that upon graduation from 
George Washington University Law School in 1922 he joined in a campaign 
to elect his father to the Congressional seat he now holds. When only 29, 
Mr. Hays sought the Democratic nomination for Goyernor and running 
against a field of seven, finished second. His first success in a state-wide 
primary came in 1932 when he was elected Democratic National Committee- 
man of Arkansas by a wide majority. During his years of political activity 
and law practice in Little Rock, Mr. Hays developed a continuing interest 
in social service work and became a recognized authority on farm tenancy 
in the South. He has long fought for the adyancement of educational and 
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What Would a Korean Peace Mean? 


Announcer: 

One hundred years ago, on the 
28th of December, 1853, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania granted 
a charter for the founding of the 
Beaver Seminary, today widely 
icnown throughout the Eastern Sea- 
board as Beaver College. Tonight 
Town Meeting is on the picturesque 
campus of this fine educational in- 
stitution in suburban Philadelphia. 
We are broadcasting from the 
Murphy Memorial Chapel, Grey 
Towers Campus, of Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church, Beaver College stresses 
the importance of liberal education 
and a general cultural background. 
It accepts the responsibility of 

helping young women take their 
places in today’s world by de- 
veloping the aptitudes and talents 
of the individual, instilling a con- 
sciousness of her obligation to 
society. One of Beaver College’s 
| Outstanding projects is a summer 
field trip to Europe. Town Hall 
pays tribute to Beaver College in 
| its Centennial: year. 

Now ta preside as moderator for 
| tonight’s discussion, here is ABC’s 
) well-known Washington news re- 
| porter, Gunnar Back: 


| Moderator Back: 

Thank you very The 
1 renewed hopes for peace in Korea 
and the sudden turn of events in 
Moscow have made us feel that we 
«should postpone the discussion 
originally scheduled for this Town 
Meeting. We had previously 
Planned to discuss the question, 
“Ts Advertising Responsible for 
Our High Standard of Living?’ 
agd Miss Nadine Miller, Vice- 
Peesident of C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
ged Dr. Harry Gideonse, President 
‘Brooklyn College, were to have 


much. 


WSR 


been our speakers. Miss Miller 
and Dr. Gideonse will join us 
later this spring. The listener 
question selected for the discus- 
sion on advertising will be used 
when this topic is rescheduled. 


Well, the bells of Moscow were 
still echoing the last notes for the 
dead Stalin when it happened. For 
a week now, in a tumbling suc- 
cession of dramatic and utterly be- 
wildering events, the men who 
rule behind the Iron Curtain have 
stopped saying no to everything 
as they had done under Stalin, 
and are saying yes to the free 
world—yes to this and yes to that 
—letting loose a sort of floodgate 
of seeming diplomatic gentleness 
where before, since 1947, there 
had been nothing but brutal dis- 
tortions and brutal words and the 
bloody policy that began with 
Greece and has carried on through 
Korea. 


After the startling disclosure of 
these past days, we all have been 
asking the question, of course, 
“What does it all mean?” And 
if it does mean something, are 
we ready to handle it, understand 
it, and use it wisely? 

Tonight here at Beaver College 
in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, Town 
Meeting has brought together four 
speakers who will try to put to- 
gether for you what they think it 
means and how we ought to handle 
it wisely. We are glad to have a 
chance to do this tonight from 
Murphy Memorial Chapel of 
Beaver College for Girls, an in- 
stitution which is 100 years old 
this year—a girls’ school of youth- 
ful exuberance and sharp intel- 
ligence, as you will see when we 
get to the question period tonight. 

Our subject is, “What Would a 
Korean Peace Mean?’ Our speak- 


ers: the Korean Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr. You Chan Yang; 
from Congress, Congressman 
Brooks Hays, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas, and Congressman Kenneth 
Keating, Republican of New York; 
and the fourth expert, the author 
and syndicated columnist, Marquis 
Childs. 

Dr. You Chan Yang has been 
the Ambassador from the Republic 
of South Korea to the United 
States for several years. He is a 
physician and surgeon, and was 
educated at Boston College and 
University. Dr. Yang, I suppose 
you want to change the subject io, 


“What a Korean Peace Must 
Mean.” Here is Dr. You Chan 
Yang. 

Dr. Yang: 


Every civilized person hopes and 
prays for peace. We Koreans, 
who suffered for nearly three 
years under the savagery and carn- 
age of communist war, do not 
want more war, but we want peace. 
But what kind of peace; they ask? 
Is this victorious peace, or some 
other kind of peace that will leave 
our country divided, the North 
occupied by the communists pois- 
ing there to jump on us at any 
time at their will? 

Jacob Malik, almost two years 
ago, whispered a dove of peace, 
and all the free world fell for it, 
and you know the result. Now, 
the same criminals are waving the 
olive branch again. Are we going 
to fall for it, or are we going vo 
be a litthe worried because of our 
past experience ? 

Molotov has already injected this 
idea: to make progress for peace, 
we must accept Red China and 
Red Korea into the United Na- 
tions. That, you can see, is al- 
ready their wedge for fight, and 
they don’t want peace. 


Now, what is it the Korean 


people want? They want unifica- 
tion so that they can live together 
happily from there on when peace 
comes. Without unification, one 
or the other cannot exist. Sec- 
ondly, we want the Chinese com- 
munists driven out of Korea. Third, 
we want the Red Koreans in the 
North disarmed. Fourth, we are 
asking that no third nation or third 
party should give any aid to the 
North Koreans so that they may 
rearm again. Fifth, we are asking 
that the Republic of Korea, as a 
sovereign government, should par- 
ticipate in any of the international 


conferences where Korea is at 
stake. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Dr. Yang. I know that you have 


set forth conditions here which 
you consider the minimum condi- 
tions for peace in Korea. Is that 
correct? 

Let’s turn now to Congressman 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas. He is 
a lawyer by training. He entered 
politics, however, at a very early 
age—the age of 29. Mr. Hays has 
done exceptional work for inter- 
racial groups in the South, in 
the van always for better oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. Brooks Hays 
has been in Congress since 1942, 
and as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Hays, perhaps you may want to 
comment first on Dr. Yang’s posi- 
tion; then will you tell us what 
you think Korean peace would 
mean in terms of our whole for- 
eign policy? 

Mr. Hays: 


(Because of mechanical failure 
at the point of origination, the 
broadcast was interrupted for two 
minutes.) There are many 
weapons that we might use. We 
use, where possible, economic wea- 
pons; sometimes, those of  psy- 
chology. The military weapons 


are the last that we peace-lovers 
of the Western world want to 
use, 

I believe that there is hope for 
us. I believe that peace at long 
Jast is within our grasp, but J 
would like to point out first that 
it is upon the basis that we pro- 
posed months ago. The Com- 
munists, in other words, have 
swung around to our position. 
When the discussions were sus- 
pended, they had agreed on about 
63 paragraphs, and the one re- 
maining issue is that upon which 
now the Chinese Communists pro- 
pose an armistice; that is, the 
repatriation of the prisoners. 

France is interested, of course, in 
what we do about Indo-China. 
There would be an impact upon 
our policy in the East. I believe 
France wants peace, wants this 
temporary truce at least, because 
her Premier has been reassured 
that we will not abandon Indo- 
China. 

The unification of East and West 
Germany has great significance. 
Germany, in my judgment, will 
remain loyal to the West in this 
great cleavage of tyranny and free- 
dom. Germany desires, above uni- 
fication, to be identified with the 
ieause of freedom, and the assut- 
(ances that we have given the 
(Chancellor who is in our country 
inow, Mr. Adenauer, that we will 
‘stand by Germany, I think is a 
‘significant development. I believe 
ithat we must, of course, be firm. 

I would say in summing up, 
|Mr. Back, since there isn’t time 
ir discuss it further, that we must, 
:as the Ambassador suggests, be 
(e@gatious, but at the same time we 
(can be hopeful. 


“Mr. Back: Thank you, Congress- 
‘man Hays. I was wondering when 
‘jeu, as a member of Congress, 
jm >uld view with alarm at some 
ie #4 

. 
i 


% 
ap 


point, and you said that we should 
use caution in looking at these 
peace proposals. 

Well, Republican Congressman 
Kenneth Keating is a lawyer, too- 
He is a veteran of the two world 
wars, coming out of the last one 
as a brigadier general. He has 
been a Congressman since the 80th 
Congress, and I know that you have 
heard of his work as chairman 
of the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee which has been investigating 
the Department of Justice. 

Congressman Keating, if peace 
really comes to Korea, what will 
be the domestic problems of the 
Eisenhower Administration? 


Congressman Keating: 

Well, Gunnar, as I see it, the 
problems will be greater if peace 
in Korea really means peace. A 
cease-fire in Korea doesn’t neces- 
sarily envision a large change in 
the world situation. The Korean 
picture, as I envision it, is tied 
up with all of the Far East, and 
that, in turn, with the entire world 
situation. 

It is only when the Russians 
agree to a disarmament program 
with the proper safeguards for in- 
spection and control of the use of 
weapons that we will have assur- 
ances that we can have drastic 
changes in our own economy, 

Of course, if there is a Korean 
peace, there will be strong pres- 
sure for cutting down the expen- 
ditures, and that will mean a 
reduced tax load. The taxes, as 
we all know, fundamentally are 
based on the amount we spend. 
Sometimes they aren't, but they 
should be; and we have the military 
and the foreign-aid spending which 
will be affected by any peace in 
Korea if it really means a peace. 
But when you come to your foreign- 
aid spending, a lot of the reason 
for aid to European countries has 


been because East-West trade has 
been practically brought to a 
standstill. We cannot allow our 
allies to send material to Russia 
and other Iron Curtain countries 
which is going to be used to fight 
a war on their behalf against the 
United Nations forces, including 
our Own troops. 

But if a stable world is estab- 
lished, then that trade will be re- 
established and that should greatly 
cut down our foreign-aid load. On 
the military side, President Eisen- 
hower has been very careful to 
point out, and I feel sure will 
adhere to, the policy that we can- 
not allow just a cease-fire in Korea 
to drive us away from fully main- 
taining a strong national defense. 
We've got to continue that. But 
if there is a real peace, that will 
mean, of course, a great reduction 
in expenditures for military forces, 
and that in turn will mean a tax 
cut. I think those things will come 
with peace, but in time. (Applause) 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Congressman Keating. Marquis 
Childs, once an English teacher, 
started newspaper work back in 
1924, and by 1936 we knew him 
for the excellent book he wrote 
called Sweden—the Middle Way. 
In 1944, Marquis Childs began to 
write his Washington column for 
United Features, a column that I 
am sure all of you know about. 

Mr. Childs, what do you think 
we can expect by way of a Korean 
peace? 

Mr. Childs: 


I think above everything else, 
Gunnar, we must continue to be 
on the alert. I think that what 
Russia is doing represents an ab- 
rupt and very dramatic change in 
tactic but no change in fundamen- 
tal objectives. We've had seven 
years of war and attack—cold war 
and lukewarm war, and in Korea 


a hot war: We have had about 
seven days of peaceful talks. Let’s 
not be stampeded about it. 

In this change of tactics, the 
objectives are fairly obvious. First 
of all, the objective is certainly 
to undo the North Atlantic AI- 
liance; to prevent the ratification 
of the European Defense Com- 
munity, which is one of President 
Eisenhower's main objectives. As 
has been pointed out, Chancellor 
Adenauer is in Washington to- 
night discussing unification of Ger- 
many. Certainly, the Russians 
would like to unify Germany on 
their own terms and keep Ger- 
many out of any Western European 
alliance. 

Certainly here at home, their 
objectives are obvious enough, 
Those objectives are to make us 
relax, sit back, and forget all 
about the threat of communist 
imperialism and communist aggres- 
sion, and I sincerely hope that we 
won't do that. 

As Congressman Keating has 
mentioned tonight, the desire for 
a tax cut, the desire to end this 
burden is very great, and the poli- 
tical pressures will be great, but 
I hope we can resist them, in view 
of the fact that essentially there 
has been thus far no real change 
in the world situation. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Childs. I think we had a state- 
ment of four positions at some 
length, and perhaps now we can 
begin to comment on each other's 
position. I think perhaps first we 
ought to ask Dr. Yang whether 
he has taken a realistic position; 
and since you two members of 
Congress are going to have to 
face this in a realistic way, what 
do you think, Mr. Keating, about 
Dr. Yang’s minimum demands? 


Congressman Keating: Well, of 
course, our country has made it 


clear what our objectives in Korea 
are, and they are not far distant 
from what the Ambassador has 
mentioned. They have been reit- 
erated by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles since they took 
office, and they have said that the 
objective of the United States and 
the United Nations has been and 
continues to be to assist the Korean 
people in achieving a unified, in- 
dependent, and democratic govern- 
ment for all Korea by peaceful 
means. In this draft of the 
armistice agreement, there is in it 
an article which says that a 
political conference of a high level 
of both sides will be held by 
tepresentatives appointed to settle 
through negotiation the questions 
of the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Korea and the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion, and then those words “etc.” 
‘But they have made it very clear 
that those words “et cetera” will 
‘not be considered to refer to prob- 
lems other than Korea. In other 
‘words, a Korean settlement must 
‘precede any discussion of a gen- 
‘eral Far Eastern problem. I think 
that that’s not far away from the 
‘view which the Ambassador has 
expressed. | 


Mr. Back: [I was just wondering 
whether we are going to insist, 
however, on asking for as much 
as Dr. Yang would want this 
time. 

Mr. Childs: Well, I would like 
co suggest that there will be a 
considerable controversy over the 
iine of demarcation. I think it is 
quite possible that the Eisenhow- 
re Administration will suggest a 
ime of demarcation somewhere 
hinng the narrow waist of the 
Agyean peninsula, perhaps just 
* e the 39th parallel. I am 
nprdering, however —and it’s a 
er large question in my mind — 


whether if it became a question of a 
certain amount of territory, and par- 
ticularly in view of the very strong 
feeling stirred in the campaign last 
fall, we would stick on one line 
or another line, since the desire 
for peace in Korea is so very 
strong in this country. I would 
like to hear Congressman Hays’ 
comment on that. 


Congressman Hays: Well, I 
think, first, that I would like to 
underscore what you said about 
the change of tactic—that this does 
not represent on the part of Com- 
munists any change in their long- 
range strategy. They have not sud- 
denly become disciples of peace. 
At the same time, it is true that 
they may have found it to their 
advantage to agree to the terms 
which we regard as providing an 
honorable peace. 

Now I cannot believe that on 
the basis of the history of this 
war we would be justified in mak- 
ing a number of square miles or 
any given line an issue; that is, 
that we could afford to pursue 
the war at the great cost in lives 
if the Communists did not agree 
altogether with our holdings on 
that score. I think the Communists 
are already committed to the kind 
of free election that we have stood 
for, which carries out the prin- 
ciples that my colleague, Kenneth 
Keating, listed, and on that basis 
there is hope. 


Now the Korean peace must be 
carved out as a separate issue be- 
tween Moscow and the West, and 
I might point out, if the Ambas- 
sador will permit me, that Mr. 
Molotov did not make the admis- 
sion of Red China and North 
Korea, for example, conditions for 
a truce. To be exact, you will 
recall, Mr. Ambassador, that he 
mentioned this as one of the goals 
of the Communist group, but it is 


not apparently a condition on 
which a temporary truce in Korea 
would be accepted. I think Mar- 
quis Childs has summed it up 
correctly as far as the territory 
issue is concerned. 


Mr. Yang: I would like to give 
you the Korean viewpoint. How 
would you like it if your country 
was divided, and you find the in- 
dustrial section of your country in 
the North, and your agricultural 
section in the South, and you find 
that you cannot exist, one with- 
out the other? For four thousand 
years, Korea has never been di- 
vided; but somebody came along 
and divided the country. This 
communist war has destroyed prac- 
tically everything in it. Fifty-five 
cities, 1,200 villages, 10,000,000 of 
our people are on the road without 
homes, nearly 200,000 children are 
made orphans. Now after all this 
destruction, then you say, “We're 
going to leave it as when we 
started.” In other words, leave the 
country divided as it is. Isn't that 
a compromise? Isn't that an 
appeasement? (Applause) 

Mr. Childs: I would 
to raise this point, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, that the rehabilitation of 
Korea will be a very, very large 
undertaking; and I am_= sure, as 
we've learned so often from these 
matters in the past, that the larger 
part of the cost of that will have 
to be met by this country, if it is 


just like 


done. Wouldn't it perhaps be 
wiser to rehabilitate a part of 
your country, and demonstrate 


what a strong, peaceful, free so- 
ciety you can build before we 
undertake to reconquer and _ re- 
habilitate the whole country? 


Dr. Yang: Mr. Childs, I agree 
with you. A tremendous amount 
of money will be required to re- 
habilitate and reconstruct my coun- 
try, but let’s be realistic. If you 


leave the country divided, and the 
Russians and the Communists 
poised in half of my country in 
the north, even though your money 
is put into the southern part of 
Korea to rehabilitate it, it will be 
destroyed again by the Communists. 
What does that mean? It doesn't 
mean a thing, because it’s going 
to be destroyed all over again. And 
when you think that American 
blood has entered the soil of Korea 
more than any other place in the 
world, and we don't call this war, 
I do not know what war is. (Ap- 
plause) 


Congressman Hays: | am _ un- 
willing to accept at all the as- 
sumption that we are going to 
agree to a truce on the basis which 
the Ambassador poses. The terms 
he speaks of are the Communist 
terms—at least, the terms they 
once held. We have never aban- 
doned Korea, we will never aban- 
don Korea. This is repetitive, but 
may I point out that this is a mere 
shift of activity from military to 
economic activity? It is awfully 
hard to get money in the Congress. 
as we all know. We are living 
in a period of economy, as far as 
appropriations are concerned and 
yet I believe there is no more 
appealing case for the Congres: 
than the plight of Korea. 

We have done an intelligent jol 
in our rehabilitation service, anc 
I cannot believe that Congress wil 
ever permit the people of his coun 
try to be abandoned. We noy 
have a new stake, as a result o 
the Korean experience, in the Fa 
East. There was a time when th 
Congress didn’t recognize it. VJ 
never forget the day that we los 
the bill for economic aid to Kore 
by only two votes. But that situ 
ation is different today as a re 
sult of the war experience. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Hays, before w 


turn to the questions from the 
audience here tonight, I want to 
raise this question for Congress- 
man Keating. Supposing there is 
a cease-fire in Korea. The Com- 
munists say, “Thats what you 
wanted. We'll agree to your terms. 
There is now a cease-fire.” Will 
tne American people accept any 
idea—have they told they 
should accept any such idea that 
we will hold out until there is unity 
in Korea, and if there is no unity 
we will hold out and continue 
fighting? What would be the 
effect on the American public, 
would you say? 


been 


Congressman Hays: J don’t think 
that the American people would 
back up such a _ proposition as 


that. The American people want 
peace. Their boys are dying out 
there. They want peace, and they 


of course want an honorable peace, 
but the great wish of all the Amer- 
ican people is to bring these boys 
home and have peace throughout 
the world, but they are realistic 
enough to know, I believe, that 
the peace is indivisible and that a 
cease-fire in Korea isn’t the whole 
story. I think that a great many 
of these moves that are being made 
now by Russia are stemmed from 
a feeling on their part that the 
present administration is going to 
be a firm administration, and I 
think that there are a number of 
evidences of what the President has 
done which lead them to 
think that. 


would 
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Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
(Congressman Keating. I want to 
{turn now to the audience here in 
\Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, at 
|Beaver College. I think we are 
sgoing to get some pretty sharp 
questions. The first one, I think, 
iis addressed to the Ambassador. 
Will you state it, please? 


Questioner: Yes, this is to Dr. 
Yang. Is it possible that Russia 
could win the Republic of Korea 
as a friend by supporting the uni- 
ification of Korea? 

Dr. Yang: That's a very interest- 
‘ing question. But I will tell you 
semething. Our Korean people 
ave experienced communist tac- 
igs, and they will never become 
ffeends of Russia whether they 
“te Korea or not, because that 
sans we go behind the Iron Cur- 
an, and will never be free men 
nd free women under those cir- 


Questioner; 1 should like to ad- 
dress this question to Congressman 
Hays. Do you think the death of 
Stalin could have influenced the 
desire for peace on the part of the 
Communists 7 


Congressman Hays; 1 doubt that 
the death of Stalin has had any in- 
fluence on the leaders, those who 
direct the destiny of Russia. I think 
undoubtedly the death of Stalin has 
changed the relationship between 
China and Russia. Now Mao 
Tze-tung never was as firmly held 
to the Soviet system as other sat- 
ellite mations and probably he 
chafed under the Stalin rule. 
With the death of Stalin, there has 
come a tenuous relationship be- 
tween the nations. I believe we 
are getting evidences of it in these 
signs of peace. Because Mao 
Tze-tung is probably acting with 
an independent mind, where he was 


subordinate to Stalin _ before 


Stalin’s death; but I do not accept 
the thesis that the death of Stalin 
has ushered in any spirit of de- 
yotion to peace. (Applause.) 


Questioner: My question is ad- 
dressed to Senator Keating. Some 
people feel that Russia is very 
eager to get the UN out of Korea 
so that they can take over Japan. 
Is there any way that we can pre- 
vent that? 


Congressman Keating: Well, 
that’s a little away from Korea. 
I don’t know how to answer that, 
Gunnar. 


Mr, Back: Mr. 
want to try it? 


Hays, do you 

Congressman Hays: Yes, while 
you decide what the Republican 
position is. (Laughter.) Unfor- 
tunately, we have a tremendous 
stake, too, in Japan and I am not 
sutprised that we find ourselves dis- 
cussing it. The suspension of hos- 
tilities in the Far East, in Korea, 
will have a tremendous impact on 
the Japanese economy. I have an 
idea we are spending about a bil- 
lion dollars a year. The Adminis- 
tration will 


have to work out a 
policy for that. I would not at 
all be ‘surprised to find Russia 


bidding for Japanese support by 
this device, and while we are talk- 
ing abeut the techniques of Russia 
in driving a wedge between the 
allies, I think we should point 
out that they will do exactly with 
Germany as the first questioner 
suggested they might do with 
reference to Korea—undertake to 
bid for Germany’s support by a 
zesture of uniting Germany at our 
expense. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Ambassador, do 
you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Yang: I'm not speaking for 
the Republican party, but 1 would 
like to say this. If Korea goes 
behind the Iron Curtain, we are 


absolutely sure Japan is untenable, 
and the rest of the Asian theater 
will be sure to go behind the Iron 
Curtain. If that happens, no other 
combination in the world, no other 
combination of nations in the 
world, can beat that particular com- 
bination. 


Congressman Keating: W ell, 
now, I'd like to speak for the 
Republican party a little bit, as 
long as we've got into a political 
discussion. I want to say this 
to the young lady who asked the 
question that I think you will find 
on the part of Russia a little dif- 
ferent attitude, now that we have 
the present administration in 
power, that has already shown that 
its going to be a ‘“do-something” 
administration. They have shown 
that in several ways. First, by send- 
ing Dulles and Stassen to Europe 
immediately upon being installed 
in office; next, in saying that we 
will prosecute the war in Korea 
and we will use South Korean 
forces to do that. That will make 
it less attractive to the Russians. 
who have been saying they like 
the idea of using American boys 
to be killed out there. Then we 
withdrew the order for the Seventh 
Fleet and have posed a threat from 
Formosa to the vulnerable middle 
part of this whole Far-Eastern 
situation. We have had a con; 
ference with the French over Indo- 
China and have convinced the 
French that they are not to pull 
out of there. Finally we are mak- 
ing the foreign policy now, and not 
allowing the British and French 


to make it as was done in the 
previous administration. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Back: Did you want to com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. Childs: All 1 will say is I 
just thought for a moment I was 
back in October. 
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Mr. Hays: Well, I was going 
to comment on that, and not pur- 
sue the political part at all because 
Kenneth won that last November. 
But I think he would agree that 
the important thing now is what 
we do about Japan's economy. 
On that point, it’s up to the Re- 
publicans now to give us a good 
trade policy so that we save Japan’s 
economy, not by a subsidy, but by 
trade. That’s the heart of the 
matter. (Applause.) 


Questioner: Mr. Childs, some of 
this question may have been an- 
swered. What do the Soviets have 
to gain by a truce at present? 


Mr. Childs: Well, first of all, 
as I think I said a little earlier, 
they have their main goal, which 
is to throw us off our guard so 
that we will relax our efforts, and 
you can see some eyidence of that 
beginning already. You have seen 
the news stories which I think 
came directly out of the top people 
in the Pentagon, that we are going 
to cut back the base of our defense 
production. Of these economies, 
some of them are important and 
necessary and all right. Others can 
cut too deeply into the pattern of 
orderly steady progress toward 
what has been referred to as a pos- 
cure of defense, and I hope that 
we don’t make that mistake as we 
jid in ’48 and ’49. 

Questioner: My question is ad- 
Iressed to Ambassador Yang. I’d 
ike to ask, are there many non- 
‘ommunists above the 38th paral- 
el? 

Dr, Yang: J think Mr. Henry 
ace, publisher of the Time, Life 

Fortune magazines, who rfe- 
ly returned from Korea, made 
wonderful observation. 


Bere 


f@ says that if the Iron Curtain 
s lifted from the 38th parallel to- 


very 


there will be absolutely 
of communism in 
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Korea, so therefore I feel we are 
sure that the Koreans, who have 
experienced the Communist perse- 
cution in the North, don’t want 
communism any more, and I am 
definitely sure the Koreans will not 
want it. 


Questioner: This is addressed 
to Congressman Hays. If a peace 
is achieved in Korea, the French 


will be asking us to help them 
and give our aid in Indo-China. 
My first question is, “Should the 
United States aid France in Indo- 
China and if so, do you believe 
that US intervention will lead to 
another Korea?” 


Congressman Hays: I agree that 
this global conflict must be re- 
garded as all of one piece, and I 
would be yery unhappy about the 
prospects for a truce if I felt it 
meant that the Reds would simply 
shift the battleground over to Indo- 
China. I believe that question is 
answered in the firm commitments 
we have made to the Premier of 
France when he was here. We 
will not desert France any more 
than we propose to desert Korea. 


Congressman Keating: There has 
been no intimation on the part 
of our administration so far as I 
know, Brooks, to the effect that 
any troops, American troops, 
would be committed to Indo-China. 
I think we should clear that up 
with the young lady. 

Congressman Hays: Well if that 
needed clearing up; but you will 
agree too that this is something 
the United Nations must finally 
decide—that is, how to maintain 
this firm defense; first, by non-mil- 
itary methods, and then if we have 
to fight, to prevent the spread of 
in the Far East. 


communism 

Congressman Keating: Yes, 
that’s right. 

Mr. Back: All right, the next 


question. 


Questioner: My question is ad- 
dressed to Congressman Keating. 
It more or less follows the same 
line as that of the young lady 
before, but I would like to know, 
sir, do you feel that the question 
of a settlement of the war in Indo- 
China should be conducted in the 
United Nations, or should we at- 
tempt to make such negotiations 


in the field? 

Congressman Keating: Well, it 
should be, I think, in the United 
Nations. However, we may en- 
counter the same difficulties there 
that we had before, and I do think 
that it is necessary to conduct 
also negotiations directly with the 
French as has been done, and these 
commitments from the French have 
been obtained as I understand it; 
that they will stick there and will 
not pull out and that we will 
give them aid, military aid, to 
prosecute the war there. 

Questioner: My question is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Childs. Do you 
think that Russia’s motivation for 
peace is sincere or merely a stra- 
tegic move? 

Mr. Childs: 1 think it is merely 
a tactical move. I think that we 
can hardly this word “sin- 
cere” with respect to communism, 
because communism has inherently 
no sincerity whatsoever in it, (ap- 
plause) and every action has to be 
examined from the ulterior motive 
of a plan of world conquest. 

Questioner; This is addressed to 
Dr. Yang. President Eisenhower 
has indicated that United Nations 
troops will stay in Korea after a 
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truce. How will the South Korean 
people feel about this? 


Dr. Yang: We welcome them, 
because this is, after all, a United 
Nations fight against Communists, 
and we want the United States and 
the United Nations forces to re- 
main in Korea until we are ab- 
solutely sure peace is restored. 


Questioner: Another question di- 
rected to Dr. Yang. If a peace 
is secured in Korea, would you be 
willing to risk a free election in 
which the North and South of 
Korea would participate? 

Dr. Yang: Yes. In fact, you 
will be interested to know in 
November of last year at the 
United Nations I made this sug- 
gestion to Mr. Vishinsky. When 
he said that the American ruling 
circles are fighting the Korean 
people, I said, “All right, Mr. 
Vishinsky, how would it be if we 
have a free plebiscite throughout 
Korea, South and North, super- 
vised by the United Nations? If 
our people say we want the Amer- 
ican form of democracy to live, 
will you get out?” They haven’t 
answered yet. (Applause.) 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Dr. You Chan Yang, Mr. Marquis 
Childs, Congressman Brooks Hays, 
and Kenneth Keating, for your in- 
teresting discussion and especially 
for joining us on such short notice. 
We want to express our apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Raymond Kistler, Presi- 
dent of Beaver College, and Miss 
Frances H. Lewis, its public re- 
lations director, and Thomas Bar- 
low, comptroller. And thanks also 
to Station WFIL in Philadelphia. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC . 


Background Questions 


1. Do: Communist peace proposals for Korea indicate a change in 
Communist tactics, or an over-all change in objectives? 
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To what extent can peace offers be attributed to unrest within the 
Communist world following the death of Stalin? 


3. What do these proposals indicate about the present state of 
Chinese-Russian relations ? 


4. Can they be interpreted as an attempt on the part of the Com- 
munists to divert their energies to other areas—e.g. Southeast Asia 
(Indo-China) or Iran? 


5. How should Molotoy’s proposal that we admit North Korea and 
China to UN membership be interpreted? Should such action be 
considered under any circumstances? 


6. Are Communist motives essentially peaceful? Or, is this peace 
offensive an attempt to promote disunity and weakness among the 
Western powers? 


7. What is the relationship between the peace offer and the recent 
conciliatory attitude of the Soviet Union with regard to the UN 
Secretary General, disarmament talks, Berlin, etc. 


8. Are the Communists specifically interested in destroying the 
chance of rearming Germany and Japan? 

9. How may the Communist peace proposal affect the United States? 
a. possibility of a tax cut 
b. foreign aid program 
c. maintenance of a high level employment 
d. defense program 


10. How does the peace offer affect our European allies? 

a. Are the French worried about possible increased pressure on 
Indo-China ? 

b. Which will have a greater influence on German policy—the 
desire for a Western European defense community, or the desire 

for German reunification ? 

c. Will getting the EDC ratified become more difficult? Will 
Western European defense efforts lag? 


11. How do the peace offers affect the Republic of Korea? 


a. Will the Republic of Korea approve any peace that perpetuates 
the division of Korea into Northern and Southern states? 

b. Will Korea approve a solution that does not provide for ‘the 
complete withdrawal of the Chinese armies and the disarmament 
of North Korea? 


~ c. Will the Republic of Korea demand full participation in any 
international conference considering any phase of the Korean 


problem ? 


z 
12 What are the actual provisions of the Chinese peace offer as currently 
stated? e.g., What do they mean by neutral states? etc. 
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